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Harvard University 

La Liberte politique en Allemagne et la Dynastie des Hohenzol- 
lern. By F. de Visscher. (Paris. 1916.) 

Belgium's Case. A Judicial Enquiry. By Ch. de Visscher. 
(London. 1916.) 

Belgium and the Great Powers. Her Neutrality Explained and 
Vindicated. By Emile Waxweiler. (New York and Lon- 
don: G. F. Putnam's Sons. 1916. 186 pp.) 

In his admirable book on the Political Institutions of Contemporary 
Germany published in 1915, Professor Barthelemy of the University 
of Paris stated thus the ideal of each of the three great peoples of oc- 
cidental Europe: "Each nation has its ideal: for the Englishman, it is 
liberty; for the Frenchman, it is equality, jealous sister of liberty; for 
the Prussian, it is a disciplined state, hierarchial, strong." In his study 
of Political Liberty in Germany and the Hohenzollern Dynasty, M. F. de 
Visscher shows us how, ever since the time of Frederick William I, the 
kings of Prussia have succeeded in impressing such an ideal upon the 
peoples whom they have successively annexed to their kingdom, and 
how in the course of the nineteenth century they succeeded in re- 
pressing or turning aside the aspirations of their subjects toward polit- 
ical liberty. According to the Prussian conception, the state no longer 
appeared as a social organization intended to guarantee to individuals 
the free enjoyment of their rights, the free development of their fac- 
ulties, to secure order, peace and prosperity for the people. The state 
is an end in itself; the individual man has no longer any rights in com- 
parison with this new, all-powerful and jealous god; each man must 
subordinate, must sacrifice all his rights, all his faculties, all his inter- 
ests to this god. The state alone proclaims and creates all rights, be- 
cause it has force. Because it represents collective force, it can and 
should overpower and dominate the force of each individual. 
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Evidently such a state is mainly upheld by a powerful military or- 
ganization. The army is the first foundation of the Prussian state, 
the mainspring of its government. By its very nature it is the enemy 
of popular liberty, it is the docile instrument of the king, who believes 
that he is intrusted with a divine mission. M. de Visscher shows us, 
by means of a clear and convincing picture, how the Hohenzollerns 
have succeeded, by the support of a strong and loyal army, in disap- 
pointing and restraining the aspirations of the Germanic peoples to- 
wards liberty, in distorting the most precise terms of the constitution 
and so robbing them of all practical utility, how they have succeeded, 
in spite of representative assemblies and other liberal forms of govern- 
ment, in maintaining still "the divine right of kings." Of what value 
could be a constitution granted to the Prussian people by a king, Fred- 
erick William IV, who proclaimed solemnly a few months before he 
gave publicity to the announcement: "Being the heir to a crown which 
I have received intact, which it is my duty and my intention to leave 
intact to my successors, I will never permit a written paper to inter- 
pose, to play the r61e of a second providence, between God and this 
country, to govern us by means of its paragraphs and to substitute them 
for the sacred fidelity of ancient times." M. de Visscher gives some very 
curious and interesting details concerning this king's famous testament, 
which imposed upon his successors the obligation to abolish the Prus- 
sian constitution at the first favorable opportunity, and also concern- 
ing the destruction of this testament by the present King William II, 
who doubtless feared that his own imprudent and impulsive heir might 
some day undertake to realize the superannuated wish of his ancestors. 

When, in August 1914, the chancellor of the German Empire an- 
nounced in the Reichstag the violation of Belgian neutrality and the 
invasion of Belgium by Prussian troops, he doubtless believed that a 
prompt victory would cause the crime committed against a small and 
innocent nation to be quickly forgotten. He did not even try to justify 
or to excuse the act; he even fully admitted the crime and contented 
himself with affirming : Necessity knows no law. But the prompt vic- 
tory has been delayed, for weeks, for months, for years, and Germany 
has felt the weight of the disapproval of all neutral nations. There- 
fore she began to seek justification and to make excuses. And, sadly 
enough, it is among German jurists that she has found the strongest 
and most unanimous support. One might have hoped and even be- 
lieved, nevertheless, that if the sense of right and justice had not been 
wholly obliterated among the German people, it should have found 
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expression among authorized interpreters of law. But those who knew 
the political history of Germany knew how vain and illusory was this 
hope; they knew that when Bismarck, violating the plainest articles 
of the Prussian constitution, governed four years without any budget 
having been voted by parliament, he was unanimously approved by 
all German jurists, who declared and attempted to prove that he had 
completely fulfilled his constitutional duties. Of this right of voting 
all the resources and all the expenses of the state, which is the basis 
and the guarantee of all parliamentary rights, the German jurists have 
made a purely administrative measure, intended merely to faciliatate 
the task of government. For them the refusal of the chambers to 
vote the budget does not compel the ministers either to resign or to 
change their politics; it merely complicates their administrative task 
a little, because with a regularly voted budget, they would only be 
obliged to prove, in the case of each expenditure, its conformity with 
the laws relating to the budget, while otherwise they would be obliged 
to show that such expenditure is necessary to the government and to 
the defense of this country, or that it is beneficial to the nation. 

M. de Visscher has carefully brought together, set forth clearly and 
compared all these so numerous, diverse and often contradictory ex- 
planations. In a statement which is always clear and convincing, he 
neglects no arguments invented by the German jurists; always impartial, 
he presents them in all their force and in the most precise form he then 
proceeds to refute them step by step, with implacable logic and solid 
good sense, while preserving complete calm and incomparable courtesy 
throughout his critique. His book impresses us as a model of science 
and of legal discussion. 

Among the best portions of this masterly work, may be noted the ex- 
position and refutation of the theories of self defense and of Notrecht 
which the German jurists have chosen to apply to the German invasion 
of Belgium. The author shows us the great jurist Kohler, a man of 
world-wide reputation, proclaiming as a fundamental principle of inter- 
national rights, the sole, unique right of force: "Where the ordinary 
rules of jurisprudence suggest no way of solving the problem; Law 
must bow before fact and side with the conqueror : factum valet." Kohler 
sees only a conflict of interests between Belgium and Germany, and 
naturally for him the interests of Germany were more essential and 
important than those of Belgium. Not only does he admit Germany's 
right to invade Belgium, but he denies that Belgium had any right 
to resist the German ultimatum. Let no one say to him Belgium was 
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prevented by considerations of honor and duty from helping Germany's 
attack on France; that is, he says, mere absurdity. He affirms that 
the Belgian statesman who refused to yield to the German demands 
have only one excuse: "They did not know our great, noble, unique 
Germany." 

Such anarchistic principles will never obtain the support of the 
American jurists who at the last session of the American Institute of 
International Law (Washington, January 6, 1916) proclaimed the fun- 
damental principle of international law: "Every nation has the right 
to exist, and to protect and to conserve its existence, but this right 
neither implies the right, nor justifies the act of the state to protect 
itself or to conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending states." But Professor Kohler's 
mind was not to be changed by such a precise affirmation of justice arid 
righteousness in international life; he has simply grown more angry 
with "those Americans who have never understood anything of the phil- 
osophy of law, ignorant men and babblers of all sorts who have dared 
to attack Germany." 

The director of the Library Institute of Sociology of Brussels, who 
was so unfortunately killed by a motor-truck in London, had already 
in 1915 in his first work, Belgium Neutral and Loyal, avenged the good 
faith and sincerity of his country against the calumnious imputations 
of the German pamphleteers. In this second book he undertakes to 
answer a new reproach addressed to Belgium, whose resistance, some 
Germans say, is incomprehensible from the standpoint of a wise policy; 
the author does not insist any more upon the duty which Belgium 
had assured towards all the Great Powers to defend her neutrality, 
but he points out that the refusal of Germany's demands was in per- 
fect accord with the true tradition of her foreign policy. When he 
again proves the falsehood of the persistent accusation that Belgium 
resisted because she was already pledged to England, he does not neg- 
lect any of the futile incidents, of the discredited stories, reported by 
the German papers as proofs of the connivance of the Belgian govern- 
ment with England or France, but he discusses at length all the argu- 
ments which the German publicists have tried to draw out of the fa- 
mous document relating the conversations between two Belgian gener- 
als and the military attaches of England. The third part of the pres- 
ent book is consecrated to the refutation of an objection which German 
authors insisted upon recently, i. e., Belgium was not called upon to 
resist, for her territory was not inviolable. Mr. Waxweiler has no 
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difficulty in proving the inconsistency of that thesis, as well with the 
historical facts as with the independence and permanent neutrality 
of Belgium. 

That last book of the most regretted Waxweiler offers all the best 
qualities of all his scientific works: a complete and thorough knowledge 
of the facts, a sound and sure erudition, a clear, precise and calm pres- 
entation of the arguments which does not leave unanswered any ob- 
jection, so futile or trifling it may appear, which confutes with equal 
patience subtle tricks and serious reasonings. 

Leon Dupriez. 

University of Louvain. 

The Chartist Movement in its Social and Economic Aspects. By 
Frank F. Rosenblatt. Pp. 248. 

The Decline of the Chartist Movement. By Preston William 
Slosson. Pp. 216. 

Chartism and the Churches. A study in Democracy. By Harold 
Underwood Faulkner. Pp. 152. 

Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the 
Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. Whole 
Numbers 171, 172 and 173. (New York: The Columbia 
University Press. 1916.) 

The titles of these three studies of the Chartist movement are placed 
here in the order in which they were issued, and not in the order 
of their importance. Each of them is of distinct value to students of 
political movements in England in the nineteenth century. They are all 
of value, if for no other reason than that until these three studies were 
published there was in the English language no comprehensive or schol- 
arly history of the movement of 1837-1854 — one of the most remark- 
able working-class, political and economic movements in the English- 
speaking world, and a movement that in its indirect results enormously 
and beneficently influenced industrial and social life in England in the 
sixty years that preceded the great war. For some unexplained reason 
Chartism has never seemed an attractive subject with English writers 
on political movements in the nineteenth century. Unlike the trade 
union and the socialist movements of the years from 1868 to 1914, it 



